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AT DEADLINE 


By R. L. P. 


ERRY CHRISTMAS to all of you 
QumLL readers—you who have 
helped during the year with your 
letters of commendation and criticism 
—you who have suffered in silence or 
have found the magazine’s contents 
satisfactory. 

We have a Christmas present for 
you—but cannot deliver it until after 
the first of the New Year. 

Now to this number—rounding out 
the year with Louis F. Keemle, cable 
editor of the United Press, giving a 
close-up of Webb Miller, U. P.’s chief 
correspondent in Ethiopia; Paul Scott 
Mowrer, associate editor of the Chi- 
cago Daily News, summing up the for- 
eign situation; Marion Ives telling the 
story of Scribner’s; Elmo Scott Wat- 
son, editor of Publishers’ Auziliary, 
discussing the origin and development 
of syndicates; M. W. Hout, managing 
editor of the Champaign-Urbana (lIIl.) 
News-Gazette commenting on cru- 
sades. You also will find an account 
of Sigma Delta Chi’s recent conven- 
tion. 

e 


N editor we know handled a rather 
bad situation quite neatly re- 
cently. 

The police censor approved the 
showing of a Russian film—then re- 
versed himself when members of a cer- 
tain religious faith, of the American 
Legion and other groups went on the 
war path. Another faction went into 
action on behalf of the film. The argu- 
ments of both sides were printed and 
their meetings and actions reported. 

The leader of the religious faction 
took exception to the way in which 
the paper was handling the stories. 
He went farther. He accused a cer- 
tain reporter of writing the stories 
and of being a “radical.” He went still 
farther. He organized a campaign to 
“get” the reporter’s job—working prin- 
cipally through the schools, trying to 
turn pupils and their parents against 
the paper and encouraging them to 
write to the editor. 

It so happened that the reporter at 
whom the abuse was directed had 
NOT written the story principally ob- 
jected to—moreover that he was one of 
the most careful, conscientious and 
able members of the staff. 

Should he get the gate, however, to 
silence the attackers—to stop their 
pens and word-of-mouth abuse? On 
some papers, perhaps, but not on this 
one. The editor discussed the situa- 
tion quietly with leaders of the faith 
involved. Then he assigned the at- 


(Concluded on page 19) 



























































Elmo Scott Watson 


MERICAN  newspapermen 

need no reminder that their 

profession and its necessary 
adjunct, the printing trade, were 
cradled in New England. 

It is well known that two of the Pil- 
grim Fathers, William Brewster and 
Edward Winslow, were printers, even 
though they did pass up the oppor- 
tunity of introducing the first printing 
press to what is now the United States. 
That honor fell to another man, the 
Rev. Joseph Glover, a wealthy Puritan 
clergyman, who died at sea in 1638 
while en route to America, bringing 
with him type, paper, a printing press 
and a young man to operate it in the 
Massachusetts Bay colony. 

This press, owned by Rev. Glover’s 
widow, passed into the possession of 
Harvard in 1654 when she married 
President Dunster of that college. 
Thus the early history of the instru- 
ment for disseminating knowledge 
among the masses was bound up with 
the early history of the first institution 
of higher learning in this country. 


S FOR the beginnings of the prac- 

tice of journalism, it is common 
knowledge that the first American 
newspaper was established in Boston 
in 1690. It was Benjamin Harris’ ill- 
fated Publick Occurrences which was 
suppressed by the authorities after one 
issue. Boston was also the birthplace 
of the first successful newspaper— 
Postmaster John Campbell’s Boston 
News-Letter, which was founded in 


1704 and continued in existence for 72 


years, 18 of them under Campbell’s un- 
inspired and uninspiring editorship. 


Much more interesting and more sig-. 


nificant was the New England Courant 
founded by James Franklin in Boston 





So Came the Syndicates 
Transplanted Yankees in Mid-West 


Introduced New Phase of Journalism 


By ELMO SCOTT WATSON 
Editor, the Publishers’ Auxiliary 


in 1721. It was the first newspaper 
established in the colonies to oppose 
the duly-constituted authorities and it 
was an exponent of the freedom of the 
press at least a decade before the 
much-publicized case of John Peter 
Zenger and his New York Weekly 
Journal brought that principle to a 
sharply-defined issue. 

Most important of all was the fact 
that the lively “Silence Dogood” let- 
ters, which appeared in the Courant, 
started James Franklin’s younger bro- 
ther, Benjamin, on the career which 
later made him, a transplanted Yankee 
in Philadelphia, the most typically- 
American journalist of colonial times. 


T WAS another transplanted Yankee 
in the same city, William Bradford, 
who used his Pennsylvania Journal in 
powerful protest against the Stamp 
Act in 1765. But more potent still was 
the work of those “trumpeters of sedi- 
tion,” Benjamin Edes and John Gill, 


who made their Boston Gazette the 
mouthpiece for Samuel Adams, the 
“Father of the Revolution,” and his 
fellow-radicals who fanned into open 
flame the smouldering resentment 
against England’s colonial policy. 

At the beginning of the Revolution, 
14 of the 37 newspapers in the colonies 
were being published in New England 
and their editors, notably Zechariah 
Fowle and Isaiah Thomas, did much to 
stiffen the morale of the Patriots dur- 
ing the struggle for liberty. In the 
early days of the republic, the roll of 
outstanding editors reads like a Yan 
kee Who’s Who. Included in that list, 
to mention only a few, are such names 
as Benjamin Russell, John Fenno, 
Noah Webster, Joseph Dennie, William 
Coleman, Nathan Hale and William 
Cullen Bryant. 

It was a Yankee also, Benjamin H. 
Day, who founded the first penny 
newspaper, the New York Sun, to 
usher in the era of the first distinc- 








Few into the early days of journalism, Elmo Scott 
Watson, editor of the Publishers’ Auxiliary, of Chicago, 
has recently completed a history of newspaper syndicates in 
the United States which was issued as a supplement to that 
paper. He also spoke along the same lines at the recent con- 
vention of Sigma Delta Chi, professional journalistic fraternity, 


at the University of Illinois. 


Born in Illinois, Mr. Watson gained his first newspaper ex- 
perience writing high school items for the Colfax (Ill.) Press. 
Further experience was gained on the campus publications at 
Colorado College. This was followed by practical experience 
on the Colorado Springs Gazette and the Evening Telegraph in 


the same city. 


He left Colorado to become an instructor in journalism at the 
University of Illinois. During the period at Urbana he did 
some free-lancing and started his own syndicate. He became 
editor of the Publishers’ Auxiliary in 1924 and at the same time 
a lecturer in Journalism in the Medill School of Journalism at 
Northwestern University. Since that time he has written 
numerous syndicated articles, many of them along historical 
lines, and several books. He collaborated with the late H. F. 
Harrington, director of the Medill School, on the recently pub- 
lished text, “Modern Feature Writing,” published by Harper’s. 
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tively-American journalism and in 
later days of the “editorial giants” ap- 
pear such names as Horace Greeley, 
Samuel Bowles and Charles A. Dana 
—Yankees all. 


ISTORIANS of journalism have 
recognized the importance of the 
New England influence in the develop- 
ment of our newspapers and given 
ample space in their writings to all 
these men. But there is another Yan- 
kee contribution which they have gen- 
erally overlooked. Yet it is a develop- 
ment which has not only profoundly 
affected American journalism but has 
also had a social significance, the ex- 
tent of which is difficult to measure. 

Started as a by-product of daily jour- 
nalism less than a hundred years ago 
it was launched as an independent 
but relatively insignificant business 70 
years ago. Since that time it has 
grown into a gigantic enterprise whose 
personnel numbers thousands and 
whose financial operations run into the 
millions. It is intimately associated 
with the operation of fully 90 per cent 
of all American newspapers today and 
if it were wiped out of existence it 
would probably cause the suspension 
of several hundred newspapers and 
seriously affect the fortunes of thou- 
sands more. That enterprise is the 
newspaper syndicate. 

The newspaper syndicate may be 
considered as a Yankee contribution 
because of the fact that four of its 
seven pioneers were born in New Eng- 
land states. If the term “Yankee” is 
sufficiently elastic to take in natives of 
two other states in the northeastern 
part of our country, then all seven of 
them can be called “Yankees.” More- 
over, there were probably a dozen 
other men, all of them products of New 
England, who played important réles 
in the development of the syndicate, 
not to mention another highly-signifi- 
cant figure who, although born in the 
Middle West, was of New England 
ancestry. 


HE first man to syndicate news- 

paper material in the United States 
was a Connecticut Yankee and even 
though he did this only once, it gives 
him some shadow of claim to the title 
of “The Father of the Newspaper Syn- 
dicate.” He was Moses Y. Beach, 
owner of the New York Sun, who in 
1841 made arrangements to have Pres- 
ident Tyler’s annual message to con- 
gress brought from Washington to 
New York by special messenger. Then 
he printed extra editions of one sheet 
containing the message and sold them 
to about 20 papers in New England and 
New York state, changing the titlehead 
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so that it would be appropriate for 
each newspaper. 

Six years later, Andrew Jackson 
Aikens, a young printer’s apprentice, 
was left in charge of the Spirit of the 
Age, a weekly at Woodstock, Vermont, 
when Publisher Edgar Allen Kimball 
marched away at the head of a com- 
pany of Green Mountain Boys to fight 
in the Mexican War. When President 
Polk’s annual message was released to 
newspapers, Aiken ordered from a 
Boston daily several hundred impres- 
sions of the message printed on one 
side of sheets which equalled in size 
two pages of the Woodstock weekly. 
On the blank side he printed his local 
news and advertisements and thus was 
able to issue the regular four-page 
paper. 

Aiken’s experiment, like Beach’s, 
was a one-time affair but he later be- 
came an important figure in the de- 
velopment of the syndicate idea. In 
1851 Moses S. Beach and Alfred Ely 
Beach of the New York Sun began sup- 
plying Hagadorn Brothers, publishers 
of the Staten Islander, a weekly, with 
printed “insides” from type used in is- 
suing the Weekly Sun. They contin- 
ued this arrangement for some time 
but did not extend the service to any 
other papers. 


EN years later the syndicate idea of 

selling material to a number of 
newspapers really took hold and the 
men who started it on the path to suc- 
cess were six transplanted Yankees in 
the state of Wisconsin. Two of them 
were David Atwood, a native of New 
Hampshire, and Horace E. Rublee, a 
Vermonter, who were publishers of 
the Wisconsin State Journal at Madi- 
son. Two were William E. Cramer 
and his nephew, John F. Cramer, na- 
tives of New York and publishers of 
the Evening Wisconsin at Milwaukee. 
The fifth was the business manager of 
that paper, Andrew Jackson Aikens, 
the former Vermont printer’s appren- 
tice. The sixth and most important of 
all was Ansel Nash Kellogg, a Pennsy]l- 
vanian, a graduate from Columbia col- 
lege and publisher of the weekly Bara- 
boo (Wis.) Republic. 

In 1861, Kellogg’s printer, Joseph 
Weirich, enlisted in the Union army 
and the Baraboo publisher was faced 
with the necessity of getting out the 
paper alone. He solved his problem 
by ordering from Atwood and Rublee 
sheets of paper, equalling in size two 
pages of the Republic, printed on one 
side with news and miscellany that had 
appeared in the State Journal. Then 
he printed his local news and adver- 
tisements on the blank side, as Aikens 
had done in Woodstock, Vermont, and 
was able to issue a four-page paper. 
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When other publishers of Wisconsin 
weeklies followed his example, At- 
wood and Rublee soon had a flourish- 
ing syndicate business. 

It continued to thrive until 1864 
when Cramer, Aikens and Cramer be- 
gan selling printed sheets to Wiscon- 
sin publishers at a cheaper price than 
Atwood and Rublee charged for their 
service. The Milwaukee publishers 
were able to do this because that in- 
genious Yankee, Aikens, was inserting 
in the printed sheets advertisements of 
Milwaukee merchants from which he 
derived considerable revenue. 


TWOOD and Rublee retired from 
the syndicate business in 1866. 
In the meantime Kellogg, foreseeing its 
possibilities, had sold the Baraboo Re- 
public to Printer Joe Weirich (safely 
home from the war), and gone to Chi- 
cago. There he established the A. N. 
Kellogg Newspaper Company, the first 
syndicate independent of any parent 
newspaper affiliation, to sell material 
in the form of printed sheets to country 
newspapers. 

His success with the venture during 
the next five years led Cramer, Aikens 
and Cramer to establish the Chicago 
Newspaper Union in 1870. A short 
time later when Aikens organized the 
New York Newspaper Union, one of 
his partners was another Yankee, 
George P. Rowell, a native of Vermont, 
a pioneer in the advertising agency 
business and publisher of the first 
newspaper directory. Still later, an- 
other Yankee, James H. Beals, son of 
the owner of the Boston Post, became 
Rowell’s partner and did more, per- 
haps, than any other man to extend the 
syndicate idea in the East and South. 

During the seventies and eighties a 
host of syndicates, most of them known 
as “newspaper unions,” came into ex- 
istence. One of them was the Western 
Newspaper Union, organized at Des 
Moines, Iowa, in 1880. Ten years later 
another transplanted Yankee, George 
A. Joslyn, a native of Massachusetts, 
who had started as a shipping clerk 
and then was the $18-a-week manager 
of the Western’s Omaha office, became 
its president. Under his aggressive 
leadership during the next quarter 
century this syndicate absorbed all of 
its leading competitors, including the 
Kellogg company and the newspaper 
unions founded by the Cramers and 
Aikens. At the time of Joslyn’s death 
in 1916 the Western Newspaper Union 
had become a $6,500,000 corporation 
and was operating on a nation-wide 
scale. 

One of the syndicates which the 
Western had taken over was the Amer- 
ican Press association. It had been 


(Concluded on page 7) 



































M. W. Hout 


SN’T there more to newspaper cir- 
culation than mere figures? It is 
the circulation department’s job to 

build up circulation. The circulation 
manager’s job ends when he builds up 
circulation by selling the newspaper 
and maintaining delivery service. 

It is the advertising department’s 
job to sell advertising, basing his rates 
on circulation figures. 

It is the editorial department’s job 
to fill its allotted space with material 
which will hold the subscribers put on 
by the circulation department and 
thereby make the newspaper an ef- 
fective carrier of the advertisers’ copy. 

Perhaps it would be interesting to 
look at circulation from an editorial 
room point of view, from which it can 
be seen without the circulation de- 
partment’s nightmare of “more circu- 
lation” or the advertising department’s 
hope of higher revenue. Let’s assume 
the editorial department desires to put 
out a newspaper which makes every 
reader a staunch supporter of its pol- 
icy and, therefore, an ally of the cir- 
culation department. Such a news- 
paper will have reader interest and 
productive advertising. 


HAT is the result of blatant, cru- 
sading campaigns in news and 
editorial columns with respect to the 
aims of the circulation department, the 
advertising department, and the edi- 
torial department? 
In my opinion, such campaigns are 
a detriment. They do not have lasting 
influence. They defeat the purpose of 
the newspaper. Circulation can be 
built and held without them. 
What are some effects of such cam- 
paigns? 


No More Crusades! 


By M. W. HOUT 


Managing Editor, Champaign-Urbana (Ill.) News-Gazette 


They appeal to mass psychology, the 
mob spirit. The substantial citizen is 
unable to perform constructive work 
while all about him is a state of chaos. 
He can not give proper thought to 
problems of the day, nor gain support 
for worthwhile movements. 

Legitimate news becomes a side is- 
sue. Minds are taken off current 
events which have a direct bearing on 
daily life. There is a lack of appre- 
ciation of current events. Carry this 
thought a bit further. The reader’s 
mind is not receptive to advertising 
messages. 

There is built up distrust in govern- 
ment as a whole. Because such cam- 
paigns must be filled with exaggera- 
tions to make them virulent, half 
truths and distorted views predomi- 
nate. Trivalities are magnified out of 
all proportion. 

Discontent without adequate reason 
results. Factionalism is created. Co- 
operation becomes impossible. 

Confidence of citizens in their city 
is shaken. Residents of contingent 
territory get a distorted picture of the 
community. They lose interest in it 
and transfer their interests to other 
communities. Their social and busi- 
ness affiliations are alienated. Educa- 
tional institutions and civic undertak- 
ings are blighted by the smudge such 
campaigns create. Outside capital is 
driven away from the community 
under such a cloud. 


N general, home life is affected, so 

cial life is affected, and business life 
is affected adversely. 

A final analysis will show a clique 
behind, sponsoring or agitating such 
campaigns with ulterior motives in 
mind. Individuals forming such 
cliques hope to make personal gains. 
Usually they are motivated by a de- 
sire for power with which to advance 
self. 

Taking into consideration the prem- 
ises here set forth, I believe that cir 
culation gained by such methods is not 
good circulation. I believe it does not 
constitute a good foundation for sus- 
tained growth by the newspaper. I 
believe it tears down reader interest 
and detracts from advertising. I be- 
lieve situations arise which require 
special treatment by a newspaper. In 
such instances, I believe it is the right 


and the duty of the newspaper to 
arouse the public. By the same token, 
I believe it is suicidal to inflame the 
public without just cause. 


OLLOWING the foregoing expres 

sions, I believe something construc 
tive should be offered in the matter of 
building the kind of circulation which 
creates reader interest, holds subscrib 
ers, and makes advertising effective. 
To be definite, I will use the Cham 
paign-Urbana (Ill.) News-Gazette as 
a concrete example. 

After a periof of disassociation due 
to illness and other business interests, 
D. W. Stevick, owner and publisher of 
the newspaper, reentered the harness 
18 months ago and issued an order for 
increased circulation. His idea of in 
creasing circulation was clear. “Make 
a better newspaper,” was the sum and 
substance of the order. 

On July 17, 1934, the newspaper’s 
circulation was 12,711. On Nov. 19, 
1934, it was 15,121. On March 19, 1935, 
it was 16,407. On Nov. 19, 1935, it was 
17,303. During that period there was 
no haranguing, no crusading. There 
were no premium offers or combina 
tion offers whatsoever. The regularly 
employed staff of solicitors working in 
the trading area outside Champaign 
Urbana, and the carrier force within 
the city under J. E. Wingle, circulation 
manager, added the subscribers. 

More and better local news, terri 
tory news, wire news, illustrations, 
and features are holding the subscrib 
ers. A record increase in advertising 
over the same period is indicative of 
the effectiveness of the newspaper in 
carrying the advertisers’ messages. 

My conclusion is that contented 
readers are the bulwark of a news 
paper. This type of citizenship and a 
newspaper fulfilling its mission form a 
combination of irresistible force to 
carry any community forward. 





Joun D. Batprince (Missouri 34) is 
gaining experience on metropolitan news 
papers before becoming associated with 
his father, Kenneth E. Baldridge, recently 
retired president of the National Edi 
torial Association, in the management of 
seven weekly papers in Southeastern 
Iowa owned and published by the elder 
Baldridge. Both father and son are mem 
bers of Sigma Delta Chi, professional 
journalistic fraternity. 
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Wherever There’s a War— 


Webb Miller Likely Will Be There, 
Writing New Chapter to Exciting Career 


T 5:00 a. m. on October 3, 1935, 
Webb Miller, star war corre- 
spondent of the United Press, 
straddled the sand-bagged parapet of 
a mountain top in northern Ethiopia, 
watching the Italian troops in the 
valley half a mile below start a war on 
the stroke of the hour and begin their 
advance for the capture of Aduwa. 

“What a story!” Miller noted in his 
diary. “Story of sitting on top of 
mountain to witness beginning of a 
war. And only 15 minutes to write it. 
(The courier was to start back from 
the front in that time.) Reporter’s 
nightmare.” 

A reporter’s nightmare, perhaps, but 
also a reporter’s dream. It is only one 
of the countless high spots in the news- 
paper career of Webb Miller, in 25 
years of which he has witnessed some 
of the most exciting and historic events 
of our time, visiting 34 countries in 
Europe, Africa, Asia and South Amer- 
ica “on assignment” for the United 
Press. 


ILLER was transferred last sum- 
mer from his desk in London, 
where he is European news manager 
of the United Press, for this most 
prized assignment since the World 
War. He embraced the opportunity 
with both arms, groused as usual about 
the annoying inoculations and the bit- 
ter hardships of the climate, but went 
to it with the vim of a 20-year-old cub, 
rather than the boredom that might be 
expected of a veteran going on 45. 

He loves it, and will stick with it if it 
kills him. Here are a couple of the 
milder notes from his diary: 

“Early afternoon completely ex- 
hausted. Feet blistered so badly every 
step painful. I lie under thorn bushes 
several times and can scarcely rise. 
Without food past 24 hours. Dare not 
remove boots because would be im- 
possible get them on again. But I am 
first correspondent of any nation to 
reach Aduwa, Gen. Maravigna in- 
formed me. .. . Temperature 
about 108 in shade and no shade. 
j Ride pack mule seven hours, 
partly at night. It excruciating but 
feet in such condition cannot get off to 
ease posterior. ars, 

It sounds like a return to the days of 
Richard Harding Davis and romantic, 
personal journalism. To my mind, it 
is. It is not spectacular, show-window 
journalism, however. One of the dis- 
tinguishing characteristics of Miller 
war coverage, as in all his work, is the 
accuracy of its factual reporting. 
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By LOUIS F. KEEMLE 
United Press Cable Editor 


ILLER’S dispatches report only 

what he sees and can ascertain to 
be fact. Yet they are presented with 
such an eye for detail and color that 
they are far more interesting than fic- 
tion. He has not hesitated to present 
them in a human, intimate fashion, 
with a liberal use of the personal pro- 
noun which would have been almost 
unthinkable in press association copy a 
few years ago. Editors all over the 
country have been welcoming the 
change from the stilted use of “This 
correspondent saw” to “I saw.” 

Yet there is no suspicion of grand- 
standing in Webb Miller’s reporting. 
A more unassuming man, thoughtful 
and gracious to his colleagues and 
quietly reticent of his own attainments, 
could not be imagined. 

Of neat, compact figure, carefully 
tailored in the London manner and 
sporting a neat Piccadilly mustache, 
he is at home anywhere. He fits grace- 
fully into the picture in London’s West 
End or at diplomatic functions in 
“tails,” or he may be found frequent- 


ing some humble, out-of-the-way haunt 
closer to the East End, where the steak, 
kidney, pigeon and oyster pie is espe- 
cially English and appetizing. 

I have known him to don his oldest 
clothes, and a cap, obscure his white 
collar and ease his way inconspicu- 
ously into a cockney pub in the East 
End, to nurse a glass of bitters and hear 
really at first hand from the bar con- 
versation what the lower class English- 
man is thinking and feeling. They 
wouldn’t talk in the presence of a 
white-collared “toff.” 


HEN he visited New York last 

year, Webb spent an evening at 
my house. My two little daughters 
sized him up and in less than two min- 
utes were swarming into his lap, from 
which they couldn’t be pried loose. 
He’s that kind. 

Miller’s career and experience have 
been as varied and exciting as perhaps 
that of any active newspaperman to- 
day. Born in Dowagiac, Michigan, in 
1891, he began newspaper work on the 








OUIS F. Keemle, the author of this article, has been in charge 
of the New York cable desk of the United Press since 1927. 
From that position he directs the filings of United Press re- 
porters around the world. Most of them he knows personally 
as a result of visiting foreign capitals. 


Keemle is one of the fastest and most skillful writers in New 
York. His ability to digest facts rapidly and to write them 
lucidly and compactly has led to frequent excursions away from 
his cable desk when big domestic stories were breaking. Bril- 
liant examples of his work on domestic news were his stories of 
the Sacco-Venzetti executions in Massachusetts and the Snyder- 
Gray executions at Sing Sing. Like most veteran cable writers, 
Keemle is at his best under pressure. 


He joined the United Press in the early twenties, after work- 
ing on the Philadelphia Press, Toronto Globe, Toronto Star, 
Philadelphia Ledger, Washington Post, Washington Herald, 
Washington News, Wilmington Morning News and Baltimore 


Post. 


In 1917-18 he took time out for service in the A. E. F. 


Keemle was born in 1898 in Washington, D. C., and was edu- 
cated at St. Michael’s College of the University of Toronto. 
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local Daily News and in 1911 went to 
work on the Chicago Evening Amer- 
ican. It was a good entree to five years 
of crime reporting in Chicago, during 
which he covered 33 murders and three 
hangings. 

He was a principal in the famous 
Mark Morton kidnaping case when, in 
the réle of kidnapee, he was assaulted 
by the millionaire salt king and two of 
his servants, bound with ropes and 
taken to the Wheaton jail because he 
was trying to interview Morton’s 
daughter about her romance with a 
jockey. 

In 1916 Miller joined the United 
Press on the Mexican border, where he 
covered the Pershing punitive expedi- 
tion into Mexico in pursuit of Villa. 
Thence he went to the Mexico City, 
Chicago, New York and Washington 
bureaus of the United Press. In April 
of 1917, he covered America’s entrance 
into the World War, when Woodrow 
Wilson made his famous speech. 


N JULY of 1917, the United Press 

headquarters in New York tele- 
phoned to Miller in Washington, say- 
ing: 

“We want you to go to Europe. 
Catch the 4:00 p. m. train and sail at 
midnight from New York.” He sailed, 
and has been in Europe ever since, ex- 
cept for brief visits home. 

Miller covered the Sinn Fein riots in 
Ireland in 1917, went to the British 
front in Flanders as war correspondent 
and then to Paris and the American 
front in 1918. He covered the battles 
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of Chateau Thierry, the Vesle, Ourcq 
and the Argonne. 

He went to the Rhine with the Amer- 
ican army of occupation and after the 
peace conference went to Paris as 
Bureau manager for six years. He was 
at the Spanish front in Morocco during 
the war against the Riffs and in the 
Ruhr during French occupation. 

At the Cannes conference 13 years 
ago, he covered the story with Mus- 
solini, who was working for Popolo 
d'Italia of Milan and had never been 
heard of outside Italy. He covered a 
dozen international conferences, in- 
cluding Cannes, Boulogne, Geneva and 
the naval conferences in London, 
Stresa, etc. 


N 1931, Miller made the longest air- 

plane flight ever undertaken by a 
newspaperman, flying to India and 
back to cover the Gandhi riots, making 
a total of 15 days in the air and 16,000 
miles. In India, he covered the Afridi 
fighting on the Afghanistan frontier. 
He halted in Palestine, Egypt, Greece, 
Turkey and Roumania on the way 
back, interviewing prominent figures. 

He covered Hitler’s “bloody week” 
in Germany in 1934 and recently re- 
turned from an air trip to Russia and 
Germany, making for him a total of 
about 100,000 flying miles in 16 
countries. 

One of Miller’s prized souvenirs is 
a cigaret case in which Clemen- 
ceau, Gandhi, Hitler and others have 
scratched their signatures. Before he 
would autograph it Gandhi made 
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Miller promise never to use it again 
for cigarets. 

Miller lives in London in a pictur- 
esque but comfortable house formerly 
occupied by Jenny Lind, and distin- 
guished by a plaque of the Historical 
Society identifying it as the old Jenny 
Lind home. 

He is married to an English girl and 
has a son Kenneth, 12, who is English- 
educated but has a thorough affection 
for his father’s America. Kenneth’s 
love of London and the delights of 
rural England were rather wrenched 
by a nostalgia for New York after a 
protracted visit to it with his father 
last year. 





So Came the Syndicates 


founded in 1882 by Maj. Orlando Jay 
Smith (born in Indiana of New Eng- 
land ancestry) to supply syndicate ma- 
terial to newspapers through the me- 
dium of stereotype plates. At one 
time it was recognized as “the largest 
syndicate in the world,” in terms of 
the number of papers it served. That 
title passed to Joslyn’s company when 
it acquired the plate business of the 
American Press in 1917. Today the 
Western is the largest syndicate in the 
world and it is the only one supplying 
material through four media of de- 
livery to the publisher—printed sheets, 
stereotype plates, mats and copy. 

The syndicate idea extended to the 
metropolitan field early in the eighties 
and again a Yankee was a pioneer. 
He was Irving Bacheller, a New 
Yorker of New England extraction, 


(Concluded from page 4) 


who “started on a shoestring,” as did 
two other pioneers in that field—Sam- 
uel S. McClure, a young Irishman, 
and Edward W. Bok, a native of the 
Netherlands. Although some journal- 
istic historians date the beginnings of 
the syndicate from the ventures of 
Bacheller, McClure and Bok, the fact 
is that it was an integral part of Amer- 
ican journalism fully 20 years before 
they started their work. 


HAT it was such a factor was due to 

the Yankee ingenuity of a group of 
transplanted Easterners in the Middle 
West—to Horace Rublee and Andrew 
Jackson Aikens of Vermont, David At- 
wood of New Hampshire, George A. 
Joslyn of Massachusetts, William E. 
Cramer and John F. Cramer of New 
York and Ansell Nash Kellogg of 


Pennsylvania, the real “Father of the 
Newspaper Syndicate.” Out of their 
pioneering work has grown this young 
giant of American the 
newspaper syndicate. 

During the last half century it has 
aided materially in the phenomenal in 
creases in both the number of circula- 
tion of our newspapers; it has made 
the newspaper truly the “people’s li- 
brary”; and it has brought to the 
masses, through the cheap medium of 
the newspaper, the stimulation of read 
ing the words of outstanding leaders 
of thought in the world today. 

Considering the social significance 
of these things, a more widespread 
recognition of this Yankee contribu- 
tion to American journalism seems 
long overdue. 


journalism 








Scribner’s—Surveyor of the 


American Scene 
By MARION IVES 


Associate Editor, Scribner's Magazine 


HERE can be no deeper satisfac- 

tion than to find a piece of great 

literature as yet unpublished and 
to present it to the public between the 
covers of a book or magazine. 

Whether it be the work of some new 
and promising writer or of a well- 
known author, to discover, to read in 
manuscript form, and to publish it is 
an exciting and absorbing profession. 
Since 1846 the house of Scribner has 
enjoyed that privilege, and since 1887, 
when the present Scribner’s Magazine 
was launched, its editors have had that 
satisfaction. 

In publishing a monthly magazine, 
which contains articles of social, eco- 
nomic, artistic, political significance— 
as well as stories and poems of dis- 
tinction—the interests and opportuni- 
ties of its editors are almost un- 
limited. When Scribner's Monthly 
was launched in 1870, the editors, Dr. 
J. G. Holland and Roswell Smith, were 
especially anxious to present the 
American scene by American writers, 
for at that time most of the magazines 
in this country were still imitative of 
the English. Scribner's Monthly be- 
came one of the few definitely Amer- 
ican publications. The work of Amer- 
ican artists was also sought, and the 
magazine was distinguished by illu- 
strations truly remarkable for that pe- 
riod. Although it has been and still is 
the purpose of Scribner’s editors to 
present the best that can be found 
in contemporary writing, American 
writers have always been given par- 
ticular encouragement. 


N 1881 Scribner’s Monthly was 

bought out by a new corporation 
which became known as the Century 
Company, and the Scribner brothers 
agreed not to issue any competing pub- 
lication for at least five years. It was 
not until January, 1887, therefore, that 
the first number of the new Scribner’s 
Magazine was issued. 

With Edward L. Burlingame as edi- 
tor, assisted by Robert Bridges, the 
magazine began its interesting career. 
During the first six months there ap- 
peared contributions by Robert Louis 
Stevenson and Fanny Osbourne Stev- 
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enson, William James, Joel Chandler 
Harris, Thomas Nelson Page, Brander 
Matthews, F. J. Stimson, H. C. Bunner, 
and Octave Thanet. 

Mr. Burlingame was a keen editor 
and a severe critic, and the careers 
of many now famous authors began 
under his encouragement and guid- 
ance. The magazine was distinguished 
by its presentation of nonfiction ma- 
terial as well as by its fiction and its 
illustrations. Some of the pieces of 
which Mr. Burlingame was proud were 
the unpublished letters of Thackeray, 
edited by James Russell Lowell; pas- 
sages from the diary of Gouverneur 
Morris; reminiscences of General Sher- 
idan; of Stanley the explorer; of 
McCulloch, the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury who revived our finances during 
the Civil War; the essays of Robert 
Louis Stevenson, and groups of articles 
on the railway, electricity, and steam- 
ships when public interest was first 
turning to these subjects. 


HERE were so many famous con- 

tributors to the magazine under Mr. 
Burlingame’s editorship that they can- 
not all be listed. Besides the authors 
already mentioned, such names ap- 
peared as W. D. Howells, Henry Cabot 
Lodge, W. C. Brownell, James Gib- 
bons Huneker, Henry James, Gamaliel 
Bradford, W. J. Henderson, William 
Allen White, George Meredith, Bran- 
der Matthews, Robert Grant, E. S. 
Martin, Kate Douglas Wiggin, Frank 
R. Stockton, George W. Cable, Bret 
Harte, Theodore Roosevelt, E. W. 
Hornung, W. T. Hornaday, Robert 
W. Chambers, Jesse Lynch Williams; 
and among the poets: Edwin Mark- 
ham, Henry van Dyke, James Rus- 
sell Lowell, William Vaughn Moody, 
Rupert Hughes, Thomas Bailey Ald- 
rich, Amy Lowell, Edwin Arlington 
Robinson, John Finley, Sara Teas- 
dale, John Masefield, James Whitcomb 
Riley, Bliss Carman and Arthur Davi- 
son Ficke. 

The illustrations throughout the 
magazine were reproduced from paint- 
ings in color, pen-and-ink sketches, 
drawings, photographs, prints. Some 
of the illustrators were Jessie Wilcox 


Smith, N. C. Wyeth, Charles Dana Gib- 
son, Howard Chandler Christy, Max- 
field Parrish, Howard Pyle, Walter 
Appleton Clarke, H. Siddons Mow- 
bray, F. Hopkinson Smith, A. B. Frost, 
Ernest Peixotto, Oliver Herford, C. 
LeRoy Baldridge, W. R. Leigh, Edwin 
H. Blashfield and James Montgomery 
Flagg. 

The novels published serially in- 
cluded “The Master of Ballantrae” 
by Robert Louis Stevenson, “The 
Wrecker” by Stevenson and Lloyd 
Osbourne, “The Amazing Marriage” 
by George Meredith, “Sentimental 
Tommy” and “Tommy and Grizel” by 
James M. Barrie, “The Little Shepherd 
of Kingdom Come” by John Fox, Jr., 
“Red Rock” by Thomas Nelson Page, 
“Soldiers of Fortune,” “The King’s 
Jackal,” “Captain Macklin” by Rich- 
ard Harding Davis, “The House of 
Mirth” by Edith Wharton; and in later 
years after the War “A Son at the 
Front” by Edith Wharton, “To Let,” 
“The White Monkey,” “The Silver 
Spoon” by John Galsworthy, “A Fare- 
well to Arms” by Ernest Hemingway, 
“The Canary Murder Case” and “The 
Greene Murder Case” by S. S. Van 
Dine. 


R. BURLINGAME retired from 

the editorship of Scribner’s in 
1914, and he was succeeded by Robert 
Bridges who had been with the maga- 
zine since its first year. Under Mr. 
Bridges the magazine maintained its 
high standard and advanced with the 
time. During the World War appeared 
in its pages articles by Richard Hard- 
ing Davis, Captain X of the French 
Army (Raymond Recouly), Brand 
Whitlock, Mary R. S. Andrews, Edith 
Wharton, Alexander Powell, Frederic 
C. Howe, commissioner of immigra- 
tion, Henry L. Stimson, former Secre- 
tary of War, and many others of wide 
influence and interest. 

Mr. Bridges had a remarkably large 
circle of friends who were noted men 
of achievement, and the magazine be- 
came a leader among the nontechnical 
publications in promoting knowledge 
of the new science. George Ellery 
Hale, Robert A. Millikan and Michael 
Pupin contributed to its pages during 
these years, and notable papers on 
psychology were written by Edgar 
James Swift and Henry Foster Adams. 
Among other features were Edward 
H. Sothern’s articles on the theater 
and Joseph Bucklin Bishop’s series 

(Continued on page 12) 





























Honored by Sigma Delta Chi at Recent Convention 


Carl P. Miller 


Mr. Miller, general manager of the Pacific Coast edition of the Wall Street 


Chi, professional journalistic fraternity, 


Walter M. Harrison 


at the recent convention held at the University of Hlinois, 
editor of the Daily Oklahoman, was named national honorary 


president. 


named national honorary member of the fraternity. 


Sigma Delta Chi Looks Ahead 


EFINITE steps to provide for the 
expansion and coordination of 
its alumni activities were taken 

by Sigma Delta Chi, professional jour- 
nalistic fraternity, at the twentieth na- 
tional convention of the organization 
held November 15-17 in Urbana, IIli- 
nois, with the University of Illinois 
chapter of the fraternity as host. 

These steps include: 

1. The proposed abolishment of the 
office of alumni secretary, his duties to 
be transferred to a vice-president who 
shall organize, direct and stimulate the 
activities of the alumni chapters and 
work for the furtherance of the aims 
of the fraternity through the organized 
alumni. 

2. The extension to alumni chapters 
of the right to nominate associate mem- 
bers of the fraternity from among prac- 
ticing newspaper, magazine and press 
association men. Such nominations 
are to be referred to the executive 
council for approval. Initiation is to 
be by the nearest or most suitable 
undergraduate chapter. 

3. The organization and chartering 
of alumni groups in the principal cities 
of the country and the stimulation of 
their activities and programs. 


By RALPH L. PETERS 
Editor, The Quill 


HIS action does not mean, it was 

pointed out, the setting up of any 
new organization of those engaged in 
journalistic pursuits. It is rather an- 
other step or series of steps in the log- 
ical and orderly development of an 
organization that came into being 26 
years ago at De Pauw University and 
has been working quietly and steadily 
in behalf of a better journalism ever 
since. 

The extension of the right of nomina- 
tion of associate members to alumni 
chapters was proposed by Irving Dil- 
liard, editorial writer of the St. Louis 
Post-Dispatch, who represented the 
St. Louis alumni. 


HE organization and chartering of 

additional alumni groups in key 
cities throughout the country will be 
one of the major aspects of the pro- 
gram Carl P. Miller, general manager 
of the Pacific Coast edition of the Wall 
Street Journal and newly elected pres- 
ident of the fraternity, has undertaken 
for the ensuing year. 

He will have as his associates 
Walter Harrison, managing editor of 
the Daily Oklahoman, Oklahoma City, 
national honorary president; Frank 


Mr. Gannett, 





Frank E. Gannett 


Journal, was elected president of Sigma Delta 


Mr. Harrison, managing 
publisher of the Gannett papers, was 


McDonough, associate editor of Better 
Homes & Gardens, Des Moines, who 
will be vice-president in charge of 
alumni activities; George Branden 
burg, Chicago representative of Editor 
& Publisher, vice-president in charge 
of chapter visitation, and Mitchell V. 
Charnley, of the Department of Jour 
nalism at the University of Minnesota, 
vice-president in charge of expansion. 

Also Tom Mahoney, of the Buffalo 
Times, as secretary; Tully Nettleton, 
Washington editor of the Christian 
Science Monitor, treasurer, and Elmo 
Scott Watson, editor of Publishers’ 
Auxiliary; Irving Dilliard, of the St. 
Louis Post-Dispatch; Frank Appleby, 
publisher of the Ontario (Calif.) Daily 
Report, and Willard R. Smith, Wiscon 
sin state manager of the United Press, 
Madison, who, with the other officers 
and retiring president, John E. Stem 
pel, copy editor of the New York Sun, 
constitute the executive council of the 
fraternity. 


RESIDENT STEMPEL, in opening 

the business sessions of the conven 
tion, said: 

“A new era in American journalism 


(Continued on page 16) 








Paul Scott Mowrer 


HERE are aspects of the present 

international situation that I do 

not like and I have some grave 
doubts about what we are doing in re- 
gard to them. 

In discussing things as they look to 
me, and why I have those doubts, 
what I have to say is not meant as 
criticism of any country or of anyone. 

We have our own ideas about right 
and wrong but I have never yet been 
in a country whose people were not 
convinced that right and justice were 
on their side. George Washington 
said that we should never trust any 
country further than its own inter- 
ests. I think that is a sound statement 
of practical idealism. 


HERE are seven great powers in 

the world and whether we will 
have peace or war depends on their re- 
lations to one another. 

They are called the great powers be- 
cause they have practically all the 
productive machinery and raw mate- 
rials. Those seven great powers are, 
of course, France, Germany, Italy, 
Britain, Russia, Japan, and the United 
States. At the present time four of the 
seven powers believe in disarmament 
and ask only security and are satisfied 
with things as they are. Those pow- 
ers are United States, Britain, France, 
and Russia. I don’t know how long 
they can or will remain that way. No 
one does. 

Russia has introduced a doctrine of 
communism, under which the country 
is engaged on a very complicated pro- 
gram and, economically speaking, is 
much more interested in not being 
disturbed than in making trouble for 
any one else. 

But three of the seven powers are 
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not satisfied. They are Japan, Italy, 
and Germany. All three think they 
have a just grievance against the 
world. 

Japan believes it has a right to sup- 
plant the white powers as a dominant 
influence in the Far-Eastern area. 
Germany believes that she was cruelly 
mistreated at the end of the war and 
has a right and duty to regain some of 
the territories and all of the power 
which she lost. Italy believes she has 
a right and a duty to reestablish a kind 
of Roman Empire in the Mediter- 
ranean. 

The depression and the complica- 
tions of the depression have given two 
of those powers the opportunity they 
have been waiting for. Japan took 
Manchuria in the way we all know. 
Germany is rearming. Italy has gone 
into Ethiopia. 

And this is the time chosen by the 
United States to come forward with 
an Act of Congress which says that we 
will refuse to sell arms to belligerents 
and instructs the President to carry 
out that law. In the case of Ethopia 
and Italy, the President has said that 
anyone who trades with belligerents 
will do so at his own risk. He will not 
enjoy the protection of the United 
States Government. 

In this act there is a direct reversal 
of one of the most fundamental of this 
country’s foreign policies—that of free- 
dom of the seas. It was because of 
freedom of the seas, among other 
things, that we wanted to break away 
from Britain. It was because of free- 
dom of the seas that we fought the 
War of 1812, not to mention the unde- 
clared war with France in 1898. It 
was in defense of freedom of the seas 
that we went to war with Germany 
in 1917. 

What is this freedom of the seas? It 
is a doctrine that the high seas do not 
belong to anyone in particular, that 
every nation has a right to use the seas 
of the world for commerce. Even in 
time of war there may not be inter- 
ference unless one of the belligerents 
can declare and maintain an effective 
blockade and even then only on those 
articles that are contraband of war. 


OW I do not mean to be dogmatic 
about anything but in order to 
make my point clear, I do want to 
say that I don’t consider that trade is 
dishonorable. I, personally, don’t feel 
that men who do business are doing 
evil. My view is that the world has 
developed mainly because of the ac- 
tivities of the traders. It is by trade 
that we have built up the civilized 
world—by international trade. 
The civilization of Greece grew 





What Price | 


By PAUL SCOTT 


Associate Editor, the Chic 
great when the little Greek galleys 
went trading in the Mediterranean. 


Out of their contacts came progress. 
I think that it is true that through 
trade the less developed regions are 
built up. Through trade this country 
was built up. It was mainly the im- 
portation of foreign goods and capital 
that allowed this country to grow. 

I think, therefore, that we should 
search our minds very carefully in- 
deed before we give up a doctrine 
which may be out of date and also may 
not be. I believe that Congress and 
the President, in reversing the stand 
of the United States on this question, 
were acting in response to public opin- 
ion. I believe that a great many peo- 
ple think that is the thing we should 
do. Well, maybe. 


T occurs to me that one of the ele- 

ments that brought this attitude 
about was the talk about munitions 
and the munitions makers. 

It was my fate or fortune to travel 
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e Neutrality ? 


SCOTT MOWRER 


or, the Chicago Daily News 


in Europe more than 20 years and I 
heard a great deal about munitions. 

It is an established doctrine of the 
Socialist party that armament fac- 
tories should be taken over by the 
Government. This has been done to 
some extent in France because of so- 
cialistic pressure. 

Now there are very few arms facto- 
ries that make arms exclusively. A 
sewing machine factory can be con- 
verted into a munitions factory in two 
or three days, and vice versa. 

I don’t doubt that there have been 
men who would stir up war to help the 
sale of cannon, or discuss threats of 
war to boost the sales of other ma- 
terials. 

I was in Geneva in 1927 at the 
famous international conference in 
which we had such a row with the 
British. There was a man there who 
went around with the newspapermen 
a lot. He represented steel interests. 
He was mainly interested in pointing 
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out the policies of British Admiralty. 

Nearly every newspaperman over 
the age of thirty has seen press agents. 
He can tell them a long way off. This 
man was a press agent. He was there 
to earn his salary. Personally, I ad- 


_mired his ability for being able to 


draw a salary for what he did at 
Geneva. He bought a lot of drinks, 
but I know of only two newspapermen 
who took figures from him. Both of 
these newspapermen knew that he 
was getting the figures from responsi- 
ble naval officers, which he was, and 
they used those figures in the way he 
wanted them to because they found 
the same argument he was trying to 
make fitted in with the policy of their 
own papers. 


S I have said, I think part of this 

wave of opinion in regard to our 
neutrality is due to talk about muni- 
tions makers and that some of it may 
be due to the idea that by reversing 
our policy we are going to help the 
League of Nations. 

I think rather well of the League in 
some respects. It is a very good meet- 
ing place, the secretariat is very effi- 
cient in getting proper papers together, 
but the treaty called the Covenant of 
the League of Nations has been broken 
to bits. 

I was in Geneva when the League 
was considering the Manchurian af- 
fair. Britain was then opposed even 
to economic sanctions. When Ger- 
many saw that the League of Nations 
did nothing in Manchuria she de- 
nounced the disarmament section and 
withdrew from the League. Italy 
watched that and nothing happened, 
so Mussolini went into Ethiopia. Now 
Britain appears ready to act under the 
League Covenant. 

The British have made it clear that 
whether the League does anything or 
not Britain will do something. They 
mobilized the fleet in the Mediter- 
ranean. The British are a very re- 
markable people. For 150 years they 
have been working to build up and 
fortify the line of communications 
running from England to India 
through the Mediterranean. They 
have achieved remarkable results. It 
is a very different thing, tampering 
with that red line, from going into 
Manchuria. 

I do not know whether this present 
action by the League is an isolated case 
or whether it is the application of a 
universal principle and I wonder 
whether the United States ought to 
give up its fundamental policies in the 
mere hope that this is not an isolated 
case. 

I wonder, too, whether it is true 


that by saying you are going to stay 
out of trouble you do keep out. 

I was talking the other night to a 
very close friend of President McKin- 
ley. He was telling me of McKinley’s 
great effort to stay out of war in 1898 
and how, finally, President McKinley 
had to take into consideration that the 
people wanted the war. In 1917 we 
went to war despite Wilson’s efforts to 
keep us out of war. He did all a man 
could do but, nevertheless, public 
opinion was so strong that we had to 
take up arms. 

I wonder if it did any good for Pres- 
ident Wilson to say that we were “too 
proud to fight.” 

I wonder if it really did any good 
when President Roosevelt said the 
other day that he was going to keep 
this country out of war. 

I wonder—when three of the world’s 
great powers are dissatisfied, intend to 
expand—if we are working for peace 
best when we announce that we are 
not going to fight, that we are not go 
ing to maintain the most ancient of 
our policies—the freedom of the seas 
—that we are not going to protect 
our traders. 

I wonder if that helps. 
know. But I wonder. 


I do not 





Orte WERNECKE (Wisconsin ’26) who has 
served three years with Nation’s Business, 
official magazine of the United States 
Chamber of Commerce, Washington, D. C., 
is now employed in the Cleveland office of 


the magazine. 
* * ” 


Cart E. Haypen of McCammon, Idaho, 
editor-operator of three weekly news- 
papers, the McCammon News, the Grace 
Herald and the Bancroft-Lava Bulletin, is 
perhaps the only columnist who never 
writes his copy. He composes the column, 
“Volleys from Ambush,” at the Linotype. 
He acquired the ability through being 
pressed for time. He conceives the para- 
graphs for the column while setting news 
copy, stopping at convenient breaks to 
set the items. He had seven years’ ex- 
perience in the editorial and advertising 
departments of three dailies, the Salt Lake 
Tribune, Pocatello Tribune and Idaho 
State Journal, before taking his present 


situation. 
+ + oe 


Sexson E. Humpureys (DePauw ’34) is 
studying the colonial policy of Mussolini 
at the Royal University of Rome, under 
the grant of a fellowship arranged by the 
American University, the Institute for 
International Education, and the Minis- 
try for Foreign Affairs of the Kingdom 
of Italy. Humphreys will return to the 
United States in July, 1936. He is sail- 
ing from Trieste on July 9. Humphreys 
received the M.A. degree in contemporary 
history from the American University in 
June, 1935. He was the recipient of the 
Albert J. Beveridge Fellowship in Amer- 
ican History from DePauw University. 
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about the Panama Canal with unusual 
illustrations. 

The articles were not only authori- 
tative, they were also full of human in- 
terest and vitality, informing and en- 
tertaining. Mr. Bridges sought for a 
cultivated magazine for an intelligent 
audience, a thought-provoking maga- 
zine for a thoughtful audience, without 
in any way making it a highbrow mag- 
azine for the select few. And the mag- 
azine has exerted extraordinary influ- 
ence on American life and letters. It 
has affected political decisions and 
been a potent force in the social and 
industrial life of the country. 

At the same time, it was presenting 
in the department “The Field of Art” 
information about art and architecture, 
with illustrations reproduced from 


photographs, old prints, paintings by~ 


famous artists of alltime. This depart- 
ment contained contributions from va- 
rious writers and from December, 1923, 
it was written by Royal Cortissoz. 

In the years following the war, 
authors who have since altered the 
course of American literature were 
given their first wide audience by 
Scribner’s. The work of Captain John 


(Continued from page 8) 

W. Thomason, Jr., and of Will James 
attracted unusual attention because of 
the original quality not only of their 
writing but of their drawings which ac- 
companied it. In addition to these two, 
the magazine presented Ernest Hem- 
ingway, Conrad Aiken, S. S. Van Dine, 
Thomas Boyd, Thomas Wolfe, Sher- 
wood Anderson, Don Marquis and 
James Boyd. 


N 1930, after 43 years of continuous 
service on the magazine, Mr. Bridges 
retired to become literary adviser to 
the House of Scribner. Alfred S. 
Dashiell, who had been assistant editor 
since 1923, became managing editor. 
In these last six years under his editor- 
ship the magazine has presented a 
number of unusual features. Mr. 
Dashiell has, moreover, given particu- 
lar attention to the short story and has 
made a special study of its develop- 
ment. The short stories for the mag- 
azine have been chosen with great care 
and regard to the ever-changing atti- 
tudes of thought and technic. But he 
has been no less interested in selecting 
articles which have to do with current 


conditions and fast-changing modes 
and manners. 

During 1930, while the country was 
groping about for new standards, new 
ideals, new methods, the magazine 
published penetrating papers by such 
writers as Lewis Mumford, Waldo 
Frank, Sherwood Anderson, Thomas 
Beer, and D. H. Lawrence. 

At that time the country was 
awakening to an artistic genius peculi- 
arly its own. To encourage the as- 
piring writer a $5,000 prize contest was 
launched for the best short novel of 
15,000 to 35,000 words. With stories 
such as Edith Wharton’s “Ethan 
Frome” and Stephen Crane’s “Open 
Boat” in mind (both of which were 
first published in Scribners), Joseph 
Conrad’s “Youth,” Katherine Mans- 
field’s “Prelude” and Willa Cather’s 
“Lost Lady,” the editors hoped to give 
new American writers an opportunity 
to try out their talent in this important 
but neglected form in which adequate 
development of character and situa- 
tion might be combined with precision 
and solidity of structure. And since 
its chief virtue was its unity, the com- 








TWO PROBLEMS 


The meeting of today’s reader demand is essential for any news- 
paper that is to achieve that percentage of community and trading 
area coverage expected by the newspaper's advertisers. 


Along with this need is the necessity for economical newspaper 


production if it is to be profitable to its publisher. 


Western Newspaper Union with its extensive variety of valuable 
reader-interest features and departments, delivered to the news- 
paper in forms that means less typesetting, less stereotyping, less 
make-up, less presswork—in fact, less of all those items of produc- 
tion that mean costs—solves both problems for upwards of ten 
thousand American newspapers. 
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plete story was to be published in a 
single issue of the magazine. 

Out of the 1,700 manuscripts sub- 
mitted in the contest, 11 were pub- 
lished. “Many Thousands Gone” by 
John Peale Bishop was the prize- 
winning story. An outlet for writing 
of this length seemed so imperative 
that a second contest was held in 1932. 
Out of the nine selected for publica- 
tion, two tied for first place—“The Big 
Short Trip” by John Herrmann and 
“A Portrait of Bascom Hawke” by 
Thomas Wolfe. While some well 
known authors were published in the 
contest—James Gould Cozzens, W. R. 
Burnett, James B. Wharton, Margery 
Latimer, Grace Flandrau, Josephine 
Herbst—many excellent unknown 
writers also appeared, and both con- 
tests stimulated renewed attempts at 
better writing and were acclaimed by 
reader and critic. 


N accordance with the policy of the 

magazine to keep the American 
scene in view and in order to present 
a more comprehensive picture of life 
in this country, a contest was also held 
to bring to light true tales from any 
American who had an interesting story 
to tell about himself or his community. 
The office was swamped and the 
stories so fascinating that the task of 
choosing seemed almost impossible. 
Out of this contest emerged the de- 
partment “Life in the United States” 
which is still a monthly feature. Sto- 
ries from Western homesteads, New 
York slums, oil towns, the lower Mis- 
sissippi, fishermen, miners, hoboes, 
and hundreds from those hard hit by 
depression days, stories from every 
section of the country and every type 
of individual are being published in 
this department. 

Another department “Straws in the 
Wind” has proven equally popular 
with Scribner’s readers. It contains 
short articles showing the trend of the 
times, articles of social and economic 
interest discussing problems that are 
universal—problems of the family, the 
community, and the state. 

After publishing the short novels 
over a period of two years, a series of 
short complete biographies of men 
who have influenced American 
thought—some of whose names were 
familiar but about whom people really 
knew little——was introduced. Among 
these were the biographies of Thor- 
stein Veblen, Admiral Mahan, Edison, 
Lenin, Mark Hanna, Ferdinand de 
Lesseps, Henry George, W. J. Bryan, 
Karl Marx, Dwight Morrow. 

There is also that feature which 
started in 1922 and became at once an 
important influence in literary cir- 
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cles—William Lyon Phelps’ “As I 
Like It.” This department has brought 
fame to authors, and good books as 
well as music and drama to the atten- 
tion of thousands of readers. In 1929 
a regular book review department was 
also inaugurated in order that the lit- 
erary field might be more completely 
covered. Both these departments are 
still appearing monthly. 


HE magazine is by no means en- 

tirely departmentalized, however, 
the particular interest of the editors 
is still to bring out each month a maga- 
zine of the highest literary quality and 
of the greatest social significance. 
The general articles—articles on eco- 
nomics, religion, education, armament, 
politics, domestic problems, interna- 
tional relations, art, music, science, 
agriculture, food and drink, health, 
manners—are given prominent place. 
Such writers as Stuart Chase, James 
Truslow Adams, Robert Briffault, 
John T. Flynn, C. Hartley Grattan, 
V. F. Calverton, Gilbert Seldes, Lud- 
wig Lewisohn, Henry Wallace, A. A. 
Berle, Jr., John R. Tunis, W. M. Kip- 
linger, Paul Hutchinson and Reinhold 
Niebuhr have lately contributed 
articles. 

In choosing the stories, themes 
which are significant and entertaining, 
amusing, illuminating of the time and 
scene, are sought. Their expression 
must be artistic, their treatment skil- 
ful. New writers appear in the same 
issues with the better known authors. 
Among the recent contributors of fic- 
tion have been Ruth Suckow, Jose- 
phine Herbst, Jo Pagano, Sinclair 
Lewis, Meridel Le Sueur, Erskine 
Caldwell, Grace Flandrau, Ernest 
Hemingway, Marjorie Kinnan Rawl- 
ings, Langston Hughes, William 
Faulkner, Tess Slesinger, Alvah C. 
Bessie, Thomas Wolfe, Stark Young 
and Nancy Hale. 

Poetry is still considered a part of 
literature which cannot be overlooked. 
A variety of poems has lately been 
presented as—from Conrad Aiken, 
Robinson Jeffers, William Rose Benet, 
Robin Lampson, Jesse Stuart, Jean 
Starr Untermeyer, Edgar Lee Masters, 
Robert Frost, John Hall Wheelock, 
Horace Gregory, Kimball Flaccus, 
Witter Bynner, Charles Norman. 

Three notable serials have been 
published in the magazine in the last 
two years: “Tender Is the Night” by 
F. Scott Fitzgerald, “The Dark Shore” 
by James Boyd, “Green Hills of Af- 
rica” by Ernest Hemingway. 

Alan Villiers who is at the present 
time sailing around the world with a 
crew of English and American boys in 
his schoolship the “Joseph Conrad” is 
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sending stories of his adventures from 
various ports of call. 


S the content of the magazine ad- 
vanced with the times, the physi- 
cal characteristics changed in accord 
with modern advances in magazine 
technic. A new type face on special 
eggshell paper appeared in 1928 and a 
new cover. In 1932 the format of the 
magazine was changed to a larger 
page size, and again a new cover was 
adopted. 

For a while illustrations were 
dropped entirely as the interest of the 
reading public became centered in af- 
fairs economic, political, and social, 
but since June, 1933, all the illustra 
tions and decorations, with few excep 
tions, have been drawn by Edward 
Shenton, and these have proved to be 
a unique and distinguishing feature of 
the magazine. 

In keeping to the original policy of 
publishing the best that can be found 
to interest an intelligent American 
audience—in acquainting their read 
ers with great art, great literature, the 
beauty of language, in keeping them 
informed on new modes of thought, 
new standards of thinking, in giving 
them a more thorough understanding 
of the problems confronting their 
everyday life, and in stimulating new 
writers of promise and publishing the 
work of leading authors—the editors 
of Scribner’s are ever aware of their 
privilege. The satisfaction of the edi 
tors is shared with the satisfaction of 
the readers. 





Herrick B. Youne (Indiana ’25), profes- 
sor, lecturer and author, returned to In- 
diana University to address convocation 
November 6 on “A Persian Decade.” 
Young, who is professor of literature at 
the American college, Teheran, Persia, 
discussed the present conditions in Persia, 
stressing the historical greatness of an- 
cient Iran and the economic and social 
progress of Persia in the last 10 years. 

Since his graduation from Indiana Uni- 
versity, Prof. Young has traveled exten- 
sively through Eastern Europe, as a lec- 
turer and as correspondent for the United 
Press. While residing in Persia during 
1925-27, Prof. Young covered the corona- 
tion of Reza Shah in Teheran for the As 
sociated Press. For several years he has 
been special writer for the Indianapolis 
Star. 

Receiving the M.A. degree in Indo- 
Iranian literature from Columbia univer 
sity in 1928, Prof. Young resumed his pro- 
fessorial duties at the American college, 
where he wrote several textbooks for use 
in the college and compiled the first guide 
book on Persia ever to be written for the 
Persian government. 

During his stay on the Indiana Univer- 
sity campus, Prof. Young was honor guest 
at a dinner given by the Sigma Delta Chi 
active chapter. 
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The National 
Editorial Association 


Endeavors in all its activities to 
render a practical service to its 
members. 


The N. E. A. Service Letter 
which goes to the membership as 
one of the activities of the organ- 
ization is highly praised for its 
practical publishing ideas and the 
value it renders to member pub- 
lishers. 


Here is what one publisher says 
about the association: 


We only recently became a 
member of the National Edito- 
rial Association, but are now 
wondering why we didn’t do so 
long before and how we man- 
aged to get along without the 
service you render your mem- 
bers. 


F. GROVER BRITT, 


Clinton (N. C.) IJ/ndependent, 
Elizabethtown (N.C.) Journal. 


National Editorial Association 


134 North La Salle Street 
Chicago, Illinois 


Membership Dues $5.00 per year 











Artists 


Feature 


Writers 
Waiting for a Break? 


Feature Sales Syndicate is 
developing a market for new 
and original newspaper fea- 
tures. 


Our policy is to represent a 
limited number of distinctive 
features, giving each the full 
benefit of all our facilities and 
contacts with editors and pub- 
lishers gained in a decade of 
press association and feature 
syndicate work. 

If you have a new 
idea, worth the time, 
effort and expense 


ef development and 
syndication, write 


S. |. NEIMAN 
General Manager 


FEATURE SALES SYNDICATE 
612 No. Michigan Ave., Chicago 
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Career of a Killer 


FORTY YEARS—FORTY MIL- 
LIONS: THE CAREER OF FRANK 
A. MUNSEY, by George Britt. New 
York: Farrar and Rinehart. vi plus 
309 pp. $3.00. 


Here is the story of one of the most 
amazing figures in modern times—a 
man who wished to be remembered as 
a great American journalist, and who, 
instead, by the time of his death had 
earned the contempt of many news- 
papermen, some of whom had suffered 
through his bizarre policies and the ex- 
piration of publications which died or 
were killed under his aegis. 

Typical of the comments upon his 
passing was that of William Allen 
White, the distinguished editor of 
The Emporia (Kansas) Gazette, who 
wrote: 

“Frank Munsey contributed to the 
journalism of his day the talent of a 
meat packer, the morals of a money 
changer, and the manners of an under- 
taker. He and his kind have about 
succeeded in transforming a once- 
noble profession into an 8 per cent se- 
curity. May he rest in trust.” 

This quotation pithily sounds the 
keynote of Munsey’s career—a Maine 
boy who yearned to make good, to be 
rich and powerful, but in the fulfill- 
ment of his dream brought to a great 
profession the methods of a chain gro- 
cery—a field, incidentally, in which 
Munsey was quite successful. J. Pier- 
pont Morgan, the money king, was 
Munsey’s inspiration, and Theodore 
Roosevelt, “the flamboyant reformer,” 
his hero, writes his biographer. “These 
two he adored in foggy idealism. They 
were the great antagonists of their day, 
but Munsey felt no struggle between 
this worship of God and mammon. 
Both represented the obvious power 
which he admired.” 

Munsey liked to think, Mr. Britt 
writes, that his newspapers “repre- 
sented the same giant activity that 
Commodore Vanderbilt had performed 
among the railroads, by a process of 
mergers building up stronger lines, 
buying rivals wholesale, scrapping, 
consolidating, eliminating duplication, 
feeding the strong upon the resources 
of the weak or the weak upon the 
strong, killing whenever it became nec- 
essary, ignoring sentimentality, induc- 
ing a new point of view. Mr. Munsey’s 
vision had recognized newspapers as 
just so many miles of rusty track.” 

Munsey, in his spectacular career 
as publisher, owned 18 newspapers. 


Some, as his biographer explains, 
“were cut off at once by the process of 
merger, some declined and expired in 
his hands, a few he sold, more than half 
went to death because of his touch.” 

As a man, Munsey is pictured as a 
queer, canny, rich, rather “lonesome 
and frostbitten” individual. He had a 
number of pet antipathies. For one 
thing, he could not countenance the 
sight of fat men, and often, upon visit- 
ing his newspaper offices, would issue 
orders for the immediate dismissal of 
those whose girth he thought too large. 
He hired and fired others for equally 
odd reasons. Munsey was given to do- 
ing things in a grand manner—with a 
sense of the dramatic. “His motions 
whether of pettiness or grandeur were 
exaggerated,” Mr. Britt writes. “His 
indignation over a postage stamp 
dropped on the floor was as personal 
as scuttling a dozen newspapers. His 
casual gesture was to the tune of forty 
million dollars.” By way of further 
delination of the personality of his sub- 
ject, Mr. Britt has written: 

“Long ago in Paris his flavor had 
been caught in a word by Elinor Glyn. 
She chanced to meet alone on the 
boulevard Frank Crowninshield, then 
Mr. Munsey’s European agent and 
traveling companion. Narrowing her 
green eyes she let fall the pungent in- 
quiry, ‘And where is your weary gray 
wolf today?’ 

“Mr. Munsey was a tall gaunt man 
with high forehead and long equine 
face, thinning white hair, snow-white 
mustache neatly trimmed and twisted, 
quick bold blue eyes which many ob- 
servers remembered as gray, concave 
cheeks a rosy red. He was immacu- 
late, flawlessly turned out in stiff collar 
and gray business tweeds. His tem- 
perature was low. His handclasp was 
fishy and gave nothing.” 

Mr. Britt explains that he has writ- 
ten about Mr. Munsey “with an un- 
biased mind and no grudge in my 
heart.” It seems that the late Gamaliel 
Bradford once started a life of Munsey, 
was given access to his private papers, 
and assured a legitimate compensation 
of some $10,000, but abandoned the 
project because he felt that he lacked 
the necessary independence. Mr. Britt 
was without restrictions in the writing 
of his life of what he has called “a 
killer who wanted to be a creator, 
surely as ironic a hero as ever stalked 
through a success story.”—JOHN E. 
DREWRY, Henry W. Grady School 
of Journalism, The University of 
Georgia. 
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Press Freedom? 


FREEDOM OF THE PRESS, by 
George Seldes. The Bobbs-Merrill Co., 
Indianapolis. $2.75. 


Mr. Seldes states the thesis of his 
much discussed volume in one sen- 
tence: “We have had a very few lib- 
eral, fearless newspapers, but we have 
never had a free press.” The book is a 
collection of instances, many of his 
own experience, which Mr. Seldes is 
convinced prove the assertion. 

One of these was Andrew Mellon’s 
divorce suit against the former Nora 
McMullen in Pittsburgh in 1910. Mr. 
Seldes was then a reporter on the 
Pittsburgh Leader, a newspaper no 
longer published. So powerful was 
the Mellon influence that reporters for 
the six Pittsburgh newspapers who 
wrote daily accounts saw not a line of 
their copy printed. Police clubbed 
newsboys when they appeared with 
Philadelphia and New York news- 
papers containing accounts. 

As a former correspondent for the 
Chicago Tribune, Mr. Seldes is justly 
bitter in regard to the censorships and 
propaganda machines of European 
governments. He heads this chapter 
“The Poisoned Springs of World 
News.” 

“The European sources of news were 
fairly pure before the war,” he writes. 
“Today they have been turned into 
political instruments by the parties in 
power, by Fascist and Communist par- 
ties, by semi-Fascist and semi-Com- 
munist parties. Journalism must serve 
the state.” 

Instances of censorship and intimida- 
tion are recounted from Germany, 
Italy and Russia. Rewards and favors 
with which foreign governments at- 
tempt to influence correspondents are 
described. In Italy, Mr. Seldes, says 
this includes free use of government 
communications up to 5,000 words 
daily. Medals and decorations also 
are distributed. 

Mr. Seldes prints an honor roll of 
newspapers and newspapermen who 
resisted power propaganda and ex- 
posed such conspiracies as the Teapot 
Dome. Special mention is made of the 
St. Louis Post-Dispatch, the Scripps- 
Howard newspapers and several 
others. Some audacious defiances of 
authority by newspapers are recorded. 
A French general in command on the 
Rhine after the Armistice demanded 
that the Frankfurter-Zeitung print one 
of his proclamations. It was returned 
to him with a rejection slip saying that 
the editors could not use his manu- 
script but that their decision “should 
not be considered a reflection upon its 
literary merit.” 

The author describes the organiza- 
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tion of the American Newspaper Guild 
and believes it a step toward a greater 
freedom of the press by promising 
newspaper workers economic freedom. 

Some of Mr. Seldes’ instances of sup- 
pression are old and have been previ- 
ously publicized. Some appear the re- 
sult of ignorant reporting and fumbling 
editing rather than sinister venality 
upon the part of publishers. It is an in- 
teresting and timely book, however, 
which should be read by all interested 
in its title phrase—-TOM MAHONEY, 
the Buffalo Times. 


e 
Early American Papers 
THE BEGINNINGS OF THE 
AMERICAN NEWSPAPER, by Doug- 
las C. McMurtrie, The Black Cat Press, 
Chicago. 1935. 


Here, in an attractively designed, 
printed and bound volume of less than 
40 pages, Douglas McMurtrie, leading 
student of early newspapers and print- 
ing in the United States, has assem- 
bled the pertinent facts concerning the 
earliest American newspapers and the 
men who edited and printed them. 

The volume contains reproductions 
of the front pages of “The Present 
State of New-English Affairs”; “Pub- 
lick Occurrences, Both Foreign and 
Domestick”; “The Boston News-Let- 
ters” and of the order of the Gov- 
ernour & Council,’ suppressing 
“Publick Occurrences.” 

















_HAD YOU HEARD — 











OOD reporting rather than public 

service is to be the principal con- 
sideration in awarding the annual Pu- 
litzer prize for newspaper reporting in 
the future, Dean Cart W. Ackerman, of 
the Columbia School of Journalism, has 
announced. Previously the preference 
was given to “articles that achieve the ac- 
complishment of some public good, com- 
manding attention and respect.” The new 
formula reads “For a distinguished ex- 
ample of a reporter’s work during the 
year, the test being strict accuracy, terse- 
ness, the preference being given to news 
stories prepared under pressure of edition 
time that redound to the credit of the 
profession of journalism.—Thus straight 
reporting will be given a break over fea- 
ture and special articles—Mrs. BrerTHa 
M. Goupy, wife of Frepertck W. Goupy, 
known as America’s greatest woman 
printer died Oct. 21 at the age of 67. She 
and her husband had worked together 
for more than 30 years designing type 
and turning out fine printing at their 
Village Press at Marlborough-on-Hudson. 
—Memorials are being planned to the 
memory of DEAN WALTER WILLIAMs of the 
University of Missouri—also to Wuti 
Rocers.—The New York Drama Critics’ 
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Circle, recently formed organization of 
critics, plans to award an annual prize to 
“the best play of the season.”—WILLIAM 
RaNnpoLPH Hearst was asked recently by 
Paut Matton, Washington correspondent 
of the North American Newspaper Al- 
liance, if he wrote all the articles he 
signed. Mr. Hearst replied that he did 
write all his signed articles and many 
more that he did not sign. 





ACCORDING TO— 











“All praise to THe Quiu. It is 
fresh, vital, wide awake. Every is- 
sue packs several wallops. It is some- 


thing to be proud of.”—C. C. Mc- 
Quigg, Chicago Evening American. 


* * x 


“My congratulations to the Editor 
and all of the contributors who have 
been giving THE QUILL’s readers such 
timely and entertaining articles. I 
can think of no better way of describ- 
ing THe Quit than this: A magazine 
that tells how the warp and the woof 
of human events are woven into the 
news of the world.”—O. E. Olson, 
Webster, S. D. 


* * * 


“Let me send my congratulations 
for the articles on other magazines, 
and by various experienced editors 
and publishers. And from recesses 
of my memory I want to add a line 
of praise for the excellent story on 
last year’s stockyard fire.”—Willis 
Foster, Berkeley, Calif. 





NEWSPAPER MEN 
AND STUDENTS 
OF JOURNALISM 


If you have chosen the Fourth 
Estate for your profession, you 
should choose National Print- 
er Journalist for your maga- 
zine. |f you are just entering 
the newspaper field, you will 
find this magazine a great aid 
to your career. |f you are an 
old-timer at writing and pub- 
lishing, you will discover fresh 
ideas in the many interesting 
articles on a wide variety of 
subjects which are contained 
in it each month. 


No other publication covers 
the field so thoroughly. 


Send $1.00 for a year’s subscrip- 
tion. 


NATIONAL 
PRINTER 
JOURNALIST 


219 So. Fourth Street, Springfield, Illinois 
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Sigma Delta Chi's Convention 


(Continued from page 9) 


has begun. Rising newspaper receipts, 
currently reported, will mean wider 
use of the most recent mechanical de- 
velopments in newspaper production, 
enlarged staffs to improve news cov- 
erage and interpretation to meet the 
challenge of radio and the films, and 
improved conditions of newspaper 
work. In this era Sigma Delta Chi 
has a definite place, an opportunity to 
grasp if it is to accept the full responsi- 
bilities of a professional organization.” 

After summarizing developments of 
the year in the profession, President 
Stempel continued: 

“Sigma Delta Chi is a professional 
group, but it must develop its organi- 
zation further to take full advantage of 
its possibilities. The fraternity’s pol- 
icy is best stated in the following quo- 
tation from a resolution of the last 
convention: 

“Sigma Delta Chi reaffirms its 
stand of many years that journalism 
and the public are best served by the 
employment of men of integrity, ade- 
quately prepared in the gathering, dis- 
semination and interpretation of news, 
by reasonable assurances to these men 
of security of tenure, by providing 
those men with the best possible work- 
ing conditions, and by remunerating 
them adequately for the important 
services they perform.’ ” 

The delegates, in the reports of 
other officers, learned the fraternity’s 
finances were in much improved cir- 
cumstances; that the Personnel Bu- 
reau has been receiving more calls 
than it could fill for experienced men 
in various fields; that all but one of 
the fraternity’s 42 chapters had been 
visited during the year and that all but 
two were in good financial condition; 
that 440 undergraduate and 63 associ- 
ate members had been added during 
the year; that the records destroyed in 
the headquarters fire had been care- 
fully replaced and that alumni inter- 
est and support was increasing to a 
marked degree in all points of the 
country. 


HILE devoting much of their at- 

tention to the future of the fra- 
ternity and its affairs, the delegates 
and guests also heard addresses and 
participated in discussions on various 
phases of the profession. 

Paul Scott Mowrer, associate editor 
of the Chicago Daily News, and Philip 
Kinsley, of the Chicago Tribune, were 
the principal speakers at the conven- 
tion banquet, the former discussing 
entangled foreign affairs and the latter, 


in an unusual address, the education 
of a reporter. 

Politicians and problems of munici- 
pal government as related to the press 
occupied a goodly share of the conven- 
tion program with A. D. McLarty, sec- 
retary of the Illinois Municipal League, 
discussing “Patriotism, Politics, Pub- 
lic Opinion and the Press”; Mayor 
John Gray, of Urbana, giving pungent 
paragraphs concerning “A City Offi- 
cial’s Problems”; M. W. Hout, manag- 
ing editor of the Champaign-Urbana 
News-Gazette, speaking of the news- 
paper’s job of “Guarding the Public’s 
Interests” and Associate Prof. John D. 
Salter, of the University of Wisconsin, 
surveying “Boss Rule and the Daily 
Press.” 

Prof. Robert E. Park, of the Univer- 
sity of Chicago and visiting Professor 
of Sociology at Fisk University, spoke 
on “The Function of News in a Chang- 
ing Society”; Elmo Scott Watson, edi- 
tor of Publishers’ Auxiliary, traced the 
rise of syndicates in his remarks on 
“Yankee Contributions to American 
Journalism”; Dr. Alfred M. Lee, of the 
University of Kansas, chairman of the 
fraternity’s research committee, re- 
ported on “The Year in Journalistic 
Research”; Stuart Long, of the Uni- 
versity of Texas, discussed “The New 
Headlines,” Glenn W. Sample, assist- 
ant agricultural agent of Allen County, 
Indiana, “The Farmer and the News- 
paper,” Goodrich Walton, of the Uni- 
versity of Colorado, “Crusades,” and 
Sherman Dryer, of the University of 
Minnesota, the radio presentation of 
news. 


HE delegates were welcomed to the 

University of Illinois by Dr. Law- 
rence W. Murphy, director of the 
School of Journalism at the University 
of Illinois, and Dean Albert J. Harno, 
of the College of Law. 

Those attending the convention were 
royally entertained as the result of 
plans perfected by Everette E. Sent- 
men, president of the Illinois chapter, 
and his committee of co-workers; Dr. 
Murphy; Prof. O. C. Leiter and other 
members of the university’s official 
family and faculty. 

Features of the entertainment were 
a luncheon tendered by D. W. Stevick, 
publisher of the Champaign-Urbana 
News-Gazette, and presided over by 
M. W. Hout, managing editor; a stag 
smoker and song-fest at the Cham- 
paign Country Club as guests of the II- 
linois, and a tea given by the Illinois 
chapter of Theta Sigma Phi, women’s 
journalistic organization. 
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An impressive feature of the conven- 
tion was the model initiation in which 
Charles H. Dennis, editor-emeritus of 
the Chicago Daily News; Philip Kin- 
sley, of the Chicago Tribune, and Wil- 
liam A. Loomis, publisher of the La 
Grange Citizen, and treasurer of the 
National Editorial Association, became 
associate members of the Illinois chap- 
ter. Two undergraduates, Godfrey 
Sperling and Edward Bloom, became 
active members of the chapter at the 
same time. 

Eight busts from the Illinois Press 
Association’s Editors’ Hall of Fame 
made an appropriate background for 
the ceremony which was witnessed by 
some 600 persons including delegates, 
officers of the fraternity, faculty mem- 
bers and others. The Illinois chapter 
issued an extra edition of its publica- 
tion, the Illini News, following the 
initiation. 


OR his distinctive contribution to 

journalism, the fraternity extended 
national honorary membership to 
Frank E. Gannett, of Rochester, New 
York, publisher of the Gannett News- 
papers. 

The Wells Memorial Key, awarded 
annually for outstanding service to the 
fraternity, was bestowed upon John E. 
Stempel, copy editor of the New York 
Sun, retiring president of the frater- 
nity and the presiding officer of the 
convention. Presentation of a similar 
key, awarded a year ago, was made to 
Walter E. Humphrey, editor of the 
Temple (Texas) Telegram, past presi- 
dent of the fraternity and chairman of 
the executive council. 

Kenneth C. Hogate, publisher of the 
Wall Street Journal, was reelected a 
trustee of THE Qu1ILL endowment fund. 
Ralph L. Peters, of the Detroit News 
feature staff, continues as editor of 
THe Quit and James C. Kiper as exec- 
utive secretary of the fraternity, busi- 
ness manager of THE QumLt and direc- 
tor of Sigma Delta Chi’s Personnel 
Bureau. 

The F. W. Beckman Chapter Effici- 
ency Cup was awarded to the Univer- 
sity of Kansas chapter, which received 
86 points in the annual contest. Other 
chapters included in the first 10 fin- 
ished in the following order: Iowa 
State, 85; Penn State, 83; Oklahoma, 
80; Indiana, 79; Oregon State, 78; 
Northwestern, 77; Wisconsin, 76; Mar- 
quette, 75, and Oregon, 74. 

For the second successive year the 
Oklahoma chapter was awarded the 
Kenneth C. Hogate plaque for profes- 
sional achievement, based on the per- 
centage of its alumni of the last five 
years now actively engaged in journal- 
ism. Washington was second. Penn 
State, with a remarkable record of 93 


(Concluded on page 17) 
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Pror. Ratpx O. Narzicer (Wisconsin 
21), who has been an instructor in the 
School of Journalism at the University of 
Wisconsin since 1930, is now teaching 
journalism at the University of Minne- 
sota, having obtained a one-year leave of 
absence from Wisconsin. 

a * a 


Witu1am R. Moore (Oklahoma ’32) will 
have charge of the news broadcasting 
program of radio station WKY, operated 
by the Oklahoman and Times, Oklahoma 
City. The station recently began broad- 
casting news four times daily, and Moore 
who has been reporting on the Daily 
Oklahoman, was selected to prepare the 
copy and do the announcing. 

* * * 


KennetH HinsHaw (Washington State 
28) is the author of a book recently pub- 
lished by Orange Judd, New York, which 
covers the history and highlights of boys’ 
and girls’ 4-H club work in story form. 
The book’s title is “4-H.” Hinshaw is di- 
rector of publicity and advertising for 
the Eastern States Farmers’ Exchange, 
Springfield, Mass. He edits this coopera- 
tive association’s monthly magazine, the 
Eastern States Cooperator, which has a 
circulation of 79,000. 

* x * 


Frank B. Apptesy (Oregon °30), pub- 
lisher of the Ontario (Calif.) Daily Re- 
port, and Srantey Beavusarre (Stanford 
35), director of the Division of Collegiate 
Activities, San Francisco Bay Exposition, 
represented the Los Angeles and San 
Francisco Alumni Chapters, respectively, 
at the 20th national convention at Cham- 
paign-Urbana, IIl., Nov. 15-17. 





Sigma Delta Chi’s Convention 


(Concluded from page 16) 


per cent of its alumni in active journal- 
ism, was ineligible for the award since 
the chapter is but four years old and 
the award is based on a five-year 
period. 

The fraternity accepted the invita- 
tion of the Southern Methodist chapter 
and the Dallas alumni group to hold 
the twenty-first convention of the fra- 
ternity next fall in Dallas. Texas will 
be celebrating its centennial next year, 
the occasion offering low return rail 
and bus rates and entertainment fea- 
tures of the celebration in addition to 
the opportunity of hearing outstanding 
editors and publishers of the great 
Southwest. 

The convention was closed with the 
beautifully simple ritual of remem- 
brance for members of the fraternity 
who had died since the last convention. 


Awarded Wells Key 





John E. Stempel 


In recognition of his outstanding serv- 
ices to Sigma Delta Chi, professional 
journalistic fraternity, Mr. Stempel, of 
the New York Sun, retiring national pres- 
ident of the fraternity, was awarded the 
Wells Memorial Key at the recent con- 
vention held at the University of Illinois. 


* * . 


Howarp GLENN ALLAWAY (Nebraska), 
managing editor of the Cedar County 
(Neb.) News, has been announced by 
Dean Carl W. Ackerman, of the Columbia 
School of Journalism, as recipient of the 
$1,000 Gilbert M. Hitchcock scholarship 
in the Columbia School of Journalism for 
1935-36. The award was established in 
1934 by Mrs. Hitchcock in honor of the 
late Senator Hitchcock, of Nebraska, pub- 
lisher of the Omaha World-Herald. Only 
residents of Nebraska, graduated from 
Nebraska colleges, are eligible. Mr. Al- 
laway is a member of Phi Beta Kappa 
and of Sigma Delta Chi. Last year’s re- 
cipient of the scholarship, Wimtt1aM Mc- 
GarrFin, of Polk, Neb., is now a member 
of the Associated Press staff in New York 
City. 

* * os 

Royat H. Ray (Ohio University Asso- 
ciate) completed requirements for the 
Master of Arts degree in journalism at 
the University of Wisconsin during the 
past summer session. Courses in the 
business phases of newspaper publishing 
are being expanded at Ohio University 
under Mr. Ray’s direction. 


* * * 


FRANK THAYER (Wisconsin 16) this year 
joined the faculty of the School of Jour- 
nalism of that institution. 


Seattle Alumni Organize 


Organization of a Seattle alumni chap 
ter of Sigma Delta Chi, professional jour- 
nalistic fraternity, was completed Aug. 
23, at the Wilsonian Hotel. The meeting 
was scheduled to take advantage of coin 
ciding visits in Seattle of two national 
officers of the fraternity, Carl P. Miller 
(Kansas State ’20) of Los Angeles, and 
Dr. Ralph D. Casey (Washington 13) of 
Minneapolis. Mr. Miller is vice presi 
dent and general manager of the Pacific 
Coast Edition of the Wall Street Journal, 
while Dr. Casey is Chairman of of the 
Department of Journalism at the Univer- 
sity of Minnesota. Messrs. Miller and 
Casey discussed national fraternity af 
fairs and pointed out how Sigma Delta 
Chi’s usefulness, both in the active pro 
fession and to chapter undergraduates, 
can be advanced by a strong alumni pro- 
gram. 

Following are the alumni and associate 
members who attended the meeting and 
signed the charter petition: 

Fred W. Kennedy (Washington Asso 
ciate); John Impola (Washington ’28); 
M. E. Benson (Nebraska ’26); John H. 
Reid (Washington Associate); Arthur 
E. L. Nelson (Washington ’20); James P. 
O’Neill (Washington ’15); Byron H. 
Christian (Washington 19); M. B. “Mike” 
Mitchell (Washington °19); Harold M. 
Turnblad (Washington ’23); Arnold 
Marks (Washington 735); Preston F. 
Wright (Washington ’29); Fred d’Avila 
(Washington °35); Robert S. Mansfield 
(Michigan ’26); Martin R. Trepp (Wash 
ington ’35); Norris A. Byers (Washington 
31); Earl Blake Cox (Washington State 
33); Arne Vesoja (Washington ’27); D. 
Gerald Cloud (Washington ’32) 
Douglas Willix (Washington ’30). 

Douglas Willix was elected president of 
the Seattle alumni chapter. 

+ *” * 


Pyke JOHNSON (Denver ’11), vice-pres 
ident and Washington representative of 
the Automobile Manufacturers’ Associa 
tion, has been made president of the 
American Trade Association Executives. 
Mr. Johnson, former Denver newspaper 
man, has been the Washington represen 
tative of the automobile industry since 
1918. He is a past president of the Wash 
ington Trade Association Executives. He 
was at one time editor of THE QUILL. 


and 
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Radio Raves! 


EWSPAPER editors and publishers don’t seem so wor- 
ried about radio as they did some months past. Their 
nightmares subsided as they looked more calmly at the 
merits, advantages and mutual interests of press and 
broadcasting. 

Moreover, more and more newspapers are acquiring 
radio stations of their own or making alliances when not 
actually becoming active partners in the realm of broad- 
casting. 

We've never heard the broadcasting of a sports event or 
important news bulletin yet that didn’t whet our appetite 
for the newspaper comment, report, explanation and inter- 
pretation sure to follow. If anything, we’d say, radio has 
helped the circulation of newspapers. It may have killed 
the sale of extras—but it’s our guess that regular circula- 
tion has been jumped time and again. 

Certainly the raving, ranting sort of sports announcing 
that the broadcasting companies usually foist on their 
listeners will not hurt the sale of newspapers. Far from it. 
You have to buy newspapers to find out what really 
happens in the ring, on the diamond, the gridiron or other 
scene of athletic competition. 

The announcers get so supercharged about some trivial 
incident, unimportant blow or incompleted pass that they 
have nothing left when something really does happen. 


ND therein lies a story connected with the last World 
Series. Our favorite sports announcer was one of 
those assigned to the broadcasts. Over the years he has 
built up a tremendous following by the clear-cut, keenly 
alert, non-hysterical manner in which he has informed his 
listeners of developments before him. 

Well, he hadn’t worked in the series very long before he 
received a wire from the headquarters of the broadcasting 
company. It directed him to put more “umph,” more ex- 
citement into his voice. 


He handed the wire to the representative of the sponsor. 
That gentleman read it through and snorted: 

“Nuts”—or words to that effect—“We wanted you for 
these broadcasts because of the way you have been broad- 
casting in the past. You go ahead as you always have done 
—pay no attention to this at all!” 

The announcer didn’t. He went on as he always had 
done—letting the listening thousands know exactly what 
was happening even during the most exciting moments. 
As a result he won no one knows how many new friends 
and listeners. But the heads of the broadcasting company 
probably thought he was terrible. They would. 


Phffft | 


OTHING, it seems to us, is more futile than the usual 
newspaper campaign or crusade for or against this or 
that. 

You know the kind we mean. The one that starts off 
with an indignant roar; lines up a lot of quotes from the 
usual stuffed shirts willing to say anything to keep their 
names before the public; boils for a day or so, then simmers 
and cools; breaks off abruptly as the paper sets off after an- 
other victim, a new sensation, something else to be flayed. 

A lot of folks in a lather for a few days—then diverted by 
the latest Hollywood divorce. 

That’s the way of most campaigns and any newspaper- 
man knows it. That’s the reason M. W. Hout, managing 
editor of the Champaign-Urbana News-Gazette, says the 
things about crusades that he does in this issue of THE 
QUILL. 

Don’t get your readers aroused until there is really some- 
thing to be aroused about. Then get them stirred up and 
keep them that way until something has been accom- 
plished. But a new crusade every week soon sates the 
dumbest of subscribers. Don’t forget the old fable of the 
boy who cried “Wolf” once too often. 








FREQUENTLY wonder if the teachers in the schools of 

journalism fully realize for just what sort of a job they are 
training the students who are going from school into the 
country field. 

They teach them to write a news Story, an editorial, a fea- 
ture, and to do a good job on any of these lines. But do they 
teach them to do that bigger job, that most important of all 
jobs on any publication—that of the editor? Do they teach 
them how to determine what to print? 

The student who leaves school to go into the daily news- 
paper office expects to start in a more or less minor position. 
He will have over him an editor, a managing editor, a city 
editor, and an editor for whatever specialized line he may be 
assigned, such as sports, finance, society, a telegraph news 
desk, or any one of many others. 

It is these men or women who determine what the paper 
will print and it is to one of these jobs the student may aspire 
after years of training on the newspaper. 

But the student who goes from school to the country news- 





BEHIND THE HEADLINES 


Are They Qualified ? 
By Wright A. Patterson in the Publishers’ Auxiliary 


paper will not find a corps of editors from whom he may get 
a training in what the newspaper should print that will, after 
a period of years, fit him to sit at an editorial desk. Quite 
frequently he leaves school to take editorial charge of a 
country newspaper, or to be a decisive factor in the editorial 
direction of a newspaper. To be sure, his job will be to some 
extent one of writing, but his more important job will be that 
of determining what his newspaper should print, what news- 
paper content will appeal to the people of the community 
and what will cause them to buy his newspaper. 

The country field offers excellent opportunities for young 
men and women who know how to EDIT a newspaper, who 
can SELECT those things that make an acceptable news- 
paper content. Those who succeed will find the portion of 
the newspaper they actually write will be comparatively 
small. To succeed they must be editors as well as writers, 
and the schools of journalism can give special help to those 
intending to enter the country field by assisting them in the 
“how” of being an editor. 
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AT DEADLINE 


By R. L. P. 


(Concluded from page 2) 
tacked reporter to cover current im- 
portant developments and activities in 
the program of that faith—all the 
stories to be by-lined. 

He soon accomplished what he 
sought—the flood of abuse was stopped 
by leaders of the faith aroused to the 
injustice of the attack; he showed that 
the paper would not be dictated to by 
any faith and, further, that the re- 
porter accused was not a red but a 
capable man who knew and performed 
his duties well. 














T seemed almost too good to be true 

—that story of the New York cab 
driver who picked up a souse in 
Gotham and chauffered him clear 
across the continent to Los Angeles— 
there junking his cab after collecting 
a fare totaling more than $900 and re- 
turning East on a bus. 

And it turned out it WAS too good 
to be true. There was a cab driver, 
and he had driven his cab clear across 
the country—but he was searching for 
work and was accompanied by his two 
children. Unable to find work on the 
coast he junked his cab and returned 
home with the children on a bus. 
There was no souse, however. 

The story of the inebriate, it appears, 
was “planted” on Los Angeles papers 
by the press agent of an automobile 
junk yard! Imagine an automobile 
junk yard with a press agent! Either 
the story he produced was so good that 
the papers didn’t bother to check it— 
or they did check it and let it ride. 

How about it, you Los Angeles 
Quillers? What was the low-down on 
that story? 

7. 


ON’T know how the November is- 

sue of the magazine struck you— 
but it brought more reader response 
than any other of the year. 

Harold O. Dendurent, editor of the 
Johnson (Kan.) Pioneer, particularly 
enjoyed Earle Martin’s article, last of 
the series on modern make-up and 
modern heads. He remarks: 

“Just finished reading Earl Martin’s 
‘So the Count Was Counted Out’ and 
thought I’d let you know how much I 
enjoyed it. As editor of the Johnson 
Pioneer, county seat paper in Stanton 
County, Kansas, I was very much in- 
terested in Mr. Martin’s article because 
the principles he applied to the Cleve- 
land News have been applied by us to 
the Pioneer. 

“I am sending a copy of our last is- 
sue which includes some of the modern 
modes in headlines discussed by Mr. 
Martin and John E. Allen. I believe 
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the Pioneer is the only country weekly 
in the state that uses this type of mod- 
ern make-up.” 

The Pioneer turns out to be a 
newsy, attractively made-up tabloid 
very much on the modern mode. It’s 
good to know that the series of articles 
on headlines, front pages, etc., by Mr. 
Allen and Mr. Martin proved as valu- 
able as we thought they would. 


ORDS of commendation also 
came from Walt Irvine, of the 
Western Engraving & Colortype Co. 
and the Seattle Engraving Co. 
“Allow me,” he wrote, “to pause a 
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moment in an assortment of tasks that 
embroider the journalistic world and 
doff the old fedora in your direction. 
The articles THE Quit. has contained 
the last year would be interesting to 
anyone who can read; to a journalist 
or anyone interested in writing they 
are porridge and cream.” 

Thank you, Mr. Irvine, and also Prof. 
John E. Drewry, of the University of 
Georgia, who wrote for some extra 
copies so that he could use the Novem- 
ber issue in his classes. There were 
others as well—and to all of them and 
you we say again—thanks and Merry 
Christmas! 











are constantly increasing. 


836 Exchange Ave. 





Wanted Immediately —1000 Men 
Seeking Advancement ! 


The record of the Personnel Bureau during the year closing 
is one of progressiveness—and hope for the coming year. The 
Bureau records for the year closing show that: 


1. Employers have called on the Bureau for help more often 
this year than during any other year since the Bureau's establish- 
ment—in 1925. Annual salaries ranged from $800 to $10,000. 


2. The number and variety of calls received by the Bureau 


3. This year’s record shows conclusively that employment 
conditions are much better, and that consequently the opportuni- 
ties for advancement through the Bureau are greater in number. 


In plain words, any member of Sigma Delta Chi not reg- 
istered with the Bureau is overlooking an opportunity of learning 
of chances to advance—to increase his salary. 


The Personnel Bureau NEEDS 1,000 new registrants IMME- 
DIATELY in order to go forward with a program of more complete 
service to Employers and Members throughout the country. 


Registration costs only $1 for three years. Write today for 
information and establish this worthwhile contact. 


PERSONNEL BUREAU 
of Sigma Delta Chi 


James C. Kiper, Director 


« Puts the Right Man in the Right Place » | 








Chicago, Illinois 
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If You Seek 


A NEWSPAPER JOB 


in any department 


EDITORIAL <» ADVERTISING 
CIRCULATION 


Utilize These Important Services 


l. Three 40-word “situation” ads in EDITOR & PUBLISHER. 
2. A 3-month subscription, or extension, to EDITOR & PUBLISHER. 
3. Registration with E & P Personnel Service (agency) for six months. 


4. Preparation by us of 100 photo-litho bulletins about your qualifications and ex- 
perience with your snapshot included thereon. These we send to news- 
papers needing a man of your abilities. 


DRAFT 


an ad now if you seek a newspaper connection, and send it to us with $5.00 check 
or money order, to cover all the above services. A registration blank will then be 
sentto you. A reasonable additional percentage charge will be made when and 
if a position is secured through our services. 


E & P PERSONNEL SERVICE 


L. Parker Likely, Mgr. 


1700 Times Bldg., Times Square, New York, N.Y. 




















